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CLAIRE HUCHET BISHOP is the author of “All 
Things Common”, a study of the Communities of Work 
in France. A native of France, she has been living in the 
United States for several years. A well known author of 
travel and children’s books, Mrs. Bishop has conducted 


a regular television program devoted to cooking. 


MICHAEL HARRINGTON has written on political 
and cultural subjects for a wide variety of publications, 
including Commonweal, Partisan Review and Dissent. 
He was formerly an associate editor of The Catholic 
Worker, and is now national chairman of the. Young 
Socialist League. He works with the Fund for the 
Republic. 


ARNOLD KAMIAT is the author of The Critique of 
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His latest book, The Ethics.of Civilization, appeared in 
1954. He lives in New York. 
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KENNETH PATCHEN is in the Palo Alto (Calif.) 
Hospital convalescing after spinal surgery. “When We 
Were Here Together” is the title poem of his new book, 
which New Directions will publish. 


ESME WYNNE-TYSON’s latest book is This Is Life 
Eternal—-The Case for Immortality, published in this 
country by Dutton. She lives in Selsey, Sussex, England, 


ARTHUR BROWN is working toward his doctorate 


at Columbia University. 


SPECIAL ISSUES are being planned for the near fu 
ture in connection with the national elections and with 


the problems faced by children today. 


The drawing on page 10 is by Lowell. Naeve, from his 
book, A Field of Broken Stones, Libertartan Press. 
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Abbe’ 


Pierre 


and the Ragpickers 


ON THE FIRST OF FEBRUARY, 1954, at 
1 P. M., a voice suddenly boomed its indignation over 
the radio: a woman had been found frozen to death on 
a well-known street, an eviction notice clutched in her 
hand. 

“Help! Help!” shouted Abbe Pierre. “It is no longer 
emergency housing projects we need. It is shelter and 
food right now. Today!” 

The story of how within forty-five minutes the Abbe 
was drowned under heaps of blankets, clothing, and 
goods of all sorts has been told many times; of how 
people volunteered to go at night to rescue those hidden 
under bridges, in lean-to’s, in flimsy tents. All over 
France, the “insurrection of kindness” carried people 
away. Abbe Pierre commentetd wryly: “Insurrection of 
kindness? Insurrection of the intellect. If you ask me, 
that is all that was needed. It should have taken place 
long ago. In this country no one should be without a de- 
cent home and adequate food and medical service.” 


The Dangers of Charity 

THAT “CHARITY covers a multitude of 
ins” has come to be true not in the original sense of 
atoning for them, but in the sense that charity hides from 
ourselves and from others the basic motive of our ap- 
parent concern for our neighbour: namely, the acquisi- 
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tion of the comfort that comes from having a good con- 
science. Sometimes charity is aimed even further at se- 
curing a place in heaven. 

This counterfeited Christianity, widely practised for 
centuries, has been all the more possible because the 
heathen world was unaware of the Jewish concept which, 
in the Hebrew language, does not separate “charity” 
from “justice”. Our Greek-cultured minds having di- 
vorced the two, the result is that now one becomes in- 
stinctively wary of anybody engaged in “good works”, 
in “charity”. 

Abbe Pierre is no exception. The spectacular circum- 
stances which made headlines of his name during the 
bitter winter of 1954 would not be worth recalling had 
not the man repeatedly proven his devotion to justice. 
That side of Abbe Pierre is usually bypassed or soft 
pedaled. To many, it is an uncomfortable, embarrassing 
side. Yet, therein lies the dimension which lifts Abbe 
Pierre out of the sheer ideal publicity figure. 


His Work in the Resistance 


BORN TO SILK, as one may truthfully say, 
since his was the exclusive circle of real silk millers in 
Lyon, Henri Groues’ decision to become a Franciscan 
and to relinquish all his inheritance was not as startling 
to his family as one might expect, since his father was 
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a deeply religious man, aware, in his own traditional 
way, of the plight of human beings. The Franciscan train- 
ing proved too taxing for young Henri Groues, and he 
turned to the priesthood. But soon after being ordained 
he had to go to a sanatorium. He was still there in 1940 
when France was occupied. 


He left the sanatorium and engaged in a very stren- 
uous kind of work in the Resistance, helping Jews and 
political refugees to cross the border to Switzerland. 
His taking the name of Pierre as a disguise did not save 
him from being twice captured by the Nazis. Both times, 
he escaped. 

At the close of the war, the late Cardinal Suhard, 
Archbishop of Paris, advised Abbe Pierre to run in the 
elections. He was elected as Congressman, Depute. Then 
it was that his colleagues began to associate this emacia- 
ted priest in his faded cassock with fiery interventions on 
behalf of truth and justice: decent wages, social security, 
housing for the poor, and, later, powerful denunciations 
of the Indo-China war. This last stand was a blow to his 
popularity among the well-to-do. Up to that time it had 
been quite pleasant to have a priest-depute clamoring 
for what fitted well his “charitable” role, particularly 
since many had no intention of heeding his advice. But 
now, the Indo-China war! He should stick to his own do- 
main, which, of course, could never be “justice” since 
that is a question of “politics”. 

But Abbe Pierre went on playing the wrong side of 
the board, even to the extent of refusing to run again 
in the elections because of the new election law, which 


he considered unfair. 


Community but not Charity 


DURING THE YEARS that he was a Depute, 
he had rented, in a Paris suburb, a dilapidated house and 
ground, with the intention of using it as a place for re- 
treat from the pressure of parliamentary life. People 
outside the pale of society knocked at his door. He took 
them in. Homeless families came. He took them in. Just 
like that—no questions asked, none whatsoever. Soon 
a crowd of people with the most heterogeneous back- 
grounds filled the place. Abbe Pierre, shuttling back 
and forth from Paris and other places, had the knack to 
make everyone feel not only welcome, but also like a 
dignified human being. The place was free from the de- 
pressing smell of gratitude. Life at Emmaus, as the house 
was called, was a man-to-man trust. Soon it was to become 
a man-to-man help as those who, at last, had found a 
refuge and a heart, naturally became eager to do some- 
thing for the more unfortunate, mostly families with 
young children unable to find lodgings. The building 
material was found anywhere and wrenched from 
wrecked houses by Emmaus Companions including Abbe 
Pierre, who at night raced from parliamentary debates 
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to tear planks and haul them on the truck for which he 
had traded his own ear. 


But even those improvised homes took money, which 
at the beginning was provided by Abbe Pierre’s salary 
as a Depute. After Abbe Pierre gave up parliamentary 
life there were no funds available. It was then that he 
and his Companions turned to ragpicking in streets and 
dumps not only to support their “community” but to go 
on building living quarters for families. 


“The Abbe is Crazy” 
THIS VENTURE made little impression on 


the housing situation cannot be solved in this quixotic 
fashion”. True, and no one knew it better than Abbe 
Pierre himself, who, not being after “charity” but after 
justice, besieged government agencies, secretariats, com- 
missions, and his former colleagues. He talked, he wrote, 
and at the same time lived with the ragpickers, a rag. 
picker himself. Out of the product of the sale of what 
was salvaged and sorted out from the dumps, homes were 
built by the Companions and by Abbe Pierre who 
would not give up pestering those in power for a solu. 
tion. 


Not Enough 
FEVERISHLY HE WORKED. He was every- 


where at once. But he had no illusions—after the spec- 
tacular awakening that followed his radio appeal, what? 
Already he was acutely conscious that his “insurrection 
of the intellect” could be used to distract people from 
other issues or to quiet down guilty consciences. He had 
not toiled so that the wool could be pulled over people's 





eyes once again, or so that people could enjoy the lux 
urious feeling of having helped others. True, there were 
some tangible results—the Government had voted some 
credits and had started on construction. The gifts of 
money made to Emmaus after the broadcast were enough | 
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to help build many houses. But that was not enough. 
Not enough for housing. Not enough for the plight of 
so many different sections of the population in France. 
Not enough for the conditions of inequality all over the 
world. 

By that time Abbe Pierre had become possessed by 
the plight of all those suffering unjust treatment in one 
way or another—those who are starving, those who have 
no home, those pushed aside because of old age, the 
former inmates of the Nazi concentration camps, mental- 
ly and physically shaken for the rest of their lives, the 
conscientious objectors incarcerated, the North African 
workers exploited, all of them, all over the earth, who 
are almost never talked about and who cannot make 
themselves heard. Abbe Pierre was going to see to it 
that they would be heard. 


A World Preordained to Hatred 


HE FOUNDED the magazine Faim et Soif 
(Hunger and Thirst) As motto—“the voice of the voice- 
less”, As statement—“A world governed so as to bring 
pleasure to the happy ones instead of liberation to those 
who suffer unjustly is a world preordained to hatred”. 
Faim et Soif is no magazine for relaxation. The photos 
slap the reader in the face and the uncompromising re- 
ports can give one many sleepless nights. 

It is this unwillingness of Abbe Pierre to separate 
charity from justice which commands respect. The Rule 
of Emmaus reads: “Confronted with any human suffer- 
ing, do not only meet the emergency but get at the cause 
of the suffering and work to uproot it. Work to uproot 
the causes and at the same time give a hand at once. No 
one can be truly kind, just and good, who according to 





his possibilities, and with his whole heart and being, 


fails to do one or the other. To attend but to one is to 
cancel both.” 


ough | 





Money without Love 


ABBE PIERRE will not be silenced. He will 
not let people enjoy their good time. He is the prophet 
crying relentlessly, in season and out. People plead: 


_ ‘Here is money. We will give you plenty of it. You do 


whatever is necessary. You attend to all this. We trust 
you completely.” What they really mean is: “Don’t 
bother us, don’t disturb our way of life.” Abbe Pierre 
knows it, so he catches them by the collar as they walk 
away, he shakes them and yells: “No! I won’t let you 
discharge your responsibility with money. Can’t you see 
you have got to care? I won't let you forget. Where is 
your heart? Look for the causes of what is happening 
daily to two thirds of mankind. Wake up, before it is 
too late!” Coming to this country last year, he spoke 
about the “inefficacy of money without love” and the 
| “powerlessness of power”. 
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Not a Hero 


IT MIGHT BE EXPECTED that such a 
figure as Abbe Pierre would inspire hero worship. That 
he has not, is all to his credit. In fact, people are often 
sharply critical of him. This does not disturb him; in 
fact, he could not thrive under adulation because he is 
too keenly aware of his own limitations and faults. So 
much so that his companionship with the castaways of 
this world is neither an artificial relationship, nor a 
self-indulgent generosity, as it so frequently is among 
people praised for their unselfishness. The truth is 
that Abbe Pierre does not feel like one of those “right- 
eous” for whom, the Gospel says, Jesus declared he had 
not come. Maybe that is why Abbe Pierre has re-discov- 
ered the full meaning of the word “Charity”. Maybe only 
“sinners” can truly hunger and thirst after Justice. 





ALGERIA: PESTILENCE STRICKEN 


Multitudes, all massacred in turn 

As guardians betray them with a kiss, 

Find Christians teach what Moslems have to learn: 
No greater love have colonists than this. 


In Paris men once struggled to be free 
And to be brothers. Now assemblies make 
New tyrannies and murder by decree 

For olives, wine, and sacred empire’s sake. 


Sinister is the clang of curfew bells 

And vile the sound of soldiers in the streets, 
The symptoms of a thousand private hells, 
Of old betrayals and of new deceits. 


With Arabs, hatred is the way to win; 
Fraternite is an unstylish sin. 


Philip Appleman 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
besides helping to spread the ideas of 
liberty and equality over the face of 
the earth, also paradoxically invented 
the form of human servitude known 
as compulsory military service. Short- 
ly after the First World War the 
problem of conscientious objection 
came into the open in France when a 
group of officers were imprisoned for 
refusing to take part in any more mili- 
tary training. In the Second World 
War numerous pacifists were impris- 
oned, notably in the Paris area and 
in Provence among the circle inspired 
by Jean Giono. 

The Algerian war has given rise to 
several spectacular rebellions in bar- 
racks on railroad stations with young 
men refusing to go along. The individ- 
ual opposition was sparked at the 
start by a group of Catholics who took 
refuge in the church of St. Severin 
in Paris and published a manifesto of 
their refusal to bear arms. The oppo- 
sition to the Indo-China war was 
largely channelled by the Communist 
Party, a fact which became a means of 
discrediting it. 

At the present moment there are 
about 60 French conscientious ob- 
jectors known to be in prison (most 
of them Jehovah’s Witnesses) and an 
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PIERRE MARTIN 


translated by 
Marshall Suther 


undetermined number of Moslem Al- 
gerian objectors. These men receive 
material and moral support from a 
group known as the Center for the 
Defense of Conscientious Objectors 
and from the French section of the 
War Resisters League. 


The French Law 
NOT ONLY does the French 


law not recognize conscientious objec- 
tion, but the very term does not exist 
in France. The social background of 
this situation is that the war objector 
in France is considered as being so- 
cially excommunicated. For many 
French people this is a forbidden 
subject, like birth control, and to re- 
consider this taboo, they think, would 
be to undermine the foundations of 
the nation. At the opening of each ses- 
sion of the legislature a bill to assign 
conscientious objectors to civil service 
work has been introduced, but to this 
day the Chamber has never even con- 
sented to debate such a step. 

A French conscientious objector 
consequently is never condemned for 
his objection, but for acts resulting 
from it, such as refusal to obey orders, 
insubordination, desertion, and so 
forth. This hypocritical fiction puts 
him in the category of a soldier in a 


permanent state of rebellion. He can 
then be sentenced again and again for 
allegedly different offences, and, theo. 
retically can be kept in jail for 32 
years (the duration of the period of 
military obligation) . One objector was 
recently condemned for the fifth time 
and has spent seven straight years in 
prison. Since the Daladier Decree of 
1938 objectors no longer have the 
status of political prisoners, but are 
tried under common law. 

The government has persistently ig. 
nored requests for legal recognition 
and alternative service. In 1950 a Com. 
mittee for the Legal Recognition of 
Conscientious Objectors was formed 
with the support of a distinguished 
group of French citizens including 
such men as Albert Camus, Abbe 
Pierre, Louis Massignon, Theodore 
Gounelle and Jean Giono. This com. 
mittee is trying to get an alternative 
service law passed, 

Abbe Pierre, a special number of 
whose magazine Faim et Soif was te: 
cently devoted to the objector prob- 
lem, has proposed that war objectors 
be included in a vast General Mobili- 
zation against Misery in the World 
to work in underdeveloped countries, 
The International Voluntary Service 
for Peace is already demonstrating, 
not only in France but in fifteen other 
countries what may be done by pro 
jects of mutual aid. 


The Contradiction 
TODAY the contradiction be 


tween the principles of individual re | 
sponsibility invoked at Nuremberg | 


and the treatment of French conscien- 
tious objectors becomes ever more ap 
parent. Two years ago it came sharply 
into the open when the Military Tr- 
bunal of Bordeaux one day com 


demned several German soldiers for | 
having obeyed their officers and not | 
deserting before the massacre of Ore | 


douz and some days later condemned 
two young Frenchmen for invoking 
the Christian commandment “Thou 
shalt not kill.” Side by side in the same 
court we can find those whose crime 
is killing and those whose crime is ft 


fusing to kill. 
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“LIFE” AND THE 
INDEPENDENT MIND 


THE MAGAZINE LIFE, in the midst of its 
weekly riot of sex, sensation and scholarship, occasionally 
takes time out to advise American writers not to be so 
negative about American culture. The gist of these pro- 
nunciamentoes boils down to the proposition that we 
have had enough of protest and rebellion; the time has 
come for Affirmation. Abetted by Time and Fortune, Life 
engages in a running-fire to stamp out intellectual dis- 
affection and substitute universal positive-think. 

The hall-mark of the Luce publications has always 
been an overweening self-conceit and inability to admit 
that there is anything fundamentally wrong with Amer- 
ican life. This success-formula of perpetual self-congrat- 
ulation—also practiced by the Reader’s Digest (less sex, 
more inspiration) and the Saturday Evening Post (less 
sensation, more middle-class virtue)—creates an at- 
mosphere in which there is no room for serious criticism. 
Advertising and news easily blend together. Only what 
is successful, or bids fair to be successful, deserves a 
build-up. 


Policemen of Culture 

NEVER BEFORE, however, has the arro- 
gance of the Luce magazines gone so far as in the current 
attack on American literature and the independent 
American writer. Life and Time now set themselves up 
as policemen of culture. Satisfied, spend-happy, pleased 
with the expansion of the American economy, unable to 
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see why writers do not sing the praise of “the most 
powerful nation in the world” (for what is more news- 
worthy and literary-worthy than power?) they resent 
even the suggestion that anyone should stand outside the 
forward march, 

This rampant philistinism has led, of course, to much 
inferior literary judgment. Life praises The Man in the 
Grey Flannel Suit because “it is at least affirmative.” 
Time touts Marjorie Morningstar because it “endorses 
premarital chastity.” A vicious hatchet job is done in a 
book review on one of the most independent and im- 
portant of American writers—Henry Miller. (In the 
same issue of Time appears a long article, announced on 
the cover as “America and the Intellectual: The Recon- 
ciliation”!) 


The Liqueur of Literary Acclaim 
THERE IS LITTLE DOUBT about what 


is to be affirmed—however deceptively it masquerades 
behind terms borrowed from the literary outcasts of 
another age. What Life and Time have in mind when 
they ask for Affirmation and when they want writers to 
produce “sagas” about “the incredible accomplishments 
of our day” (what writer would not see irony in that 
word “incredible”?) is that the American writer should 
hymn American business. If American business is ruling 
the world, surely American business deserves a fanfare. 
The naivete of this logic is overpowering. What is fan- 
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tastic is that a fair proportion of Luce writers, to judge 
from their declarations, would probably see nothing 
amiss in just this statement of it. 

Having seized all the main courses at the feast, the 
business man does not see why, at the end, he should be 
denied the liqueur of literary acclaim. 

Sometimes the required Affirmation is dressed up. It 
is the American Way of Life that is to be paeaned, or 
the American Dream, or just plain Living. (“This is 
what is most missing from our hothouse literature—the 
joy of life itself,” Life puts it. One wonders if this in- 
cludes the joy of putting out a big magazine to browbeat 
writers.) But some of the writers attacked—for example, 
Henry Miller—are more affirmative in praising living 
than any Life editorialist could ever be. 


Affirmation of Business 
NO, IT IS NOT this kind of affirmation that 


is meant—it is simply the Affirmation of Business. To 
put it bluntly, what is wanted—what is demanded—is the 
acceptance of the total ascendancy of business over 
every aspect of American Life. If this is the real issue, 
where does any fundamental threat come from? Certainly 
not from the churches, nor the scientists or the univer- 
sities or even the labor unions. There is only one dissident 
group left—the writers. They have not, in the past, found 
a business culture wholly to their liking. Are they not 
still saboteurs in the house, biding their time? 

What galls the Life-Time writer is not really negativism 
at all, for some of the writers alleged to have been most 
negative have in fact been extremely affirmative, though 
not, it would appear, in the Right Way. What is really 
objected to is independence—and particularly the in- 
dependence to affirm that life as we know it in the 
United States today is, for all its production and standard 
of living, a pretty sorry affair. Even the independence to 
suggest that production and standard of living do not 
in themselves make life worth living. 

Mirroring the times—which is what Life believes it is 
calling for—would today, if done honestly, give a much 
gloomier picture than 20 years ago: a flimsy prosperity 
built on war production; world-wide experimentation 
with mass suicide weapons; multiplication of techniques 
of mass-hypnosis and mass-indoctrination; a trivialization 
of life beyond the wildest fears of our forebears; contin- 
ual falling off in educational standards and facilities. 
What is there to be self-satisfied about? What writers are 
failing in their responsibilities? 


Sex in Suitable Guises 

TO THE LUCE FORMULA in recent years 
has been added a pronounced element of prudery, smack- 
ing strongly of the Legion of Decency, which may in 
fact have some indirect hand in it. So it is not surprising 
that this too is used to beat writers with. Sex has always 
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been paraded in Life in suitable guises—with a pseudo. 
sociological unctiousness. No week goes by without some 
excuse for vivid cheesecake—Life specializes in bathing 
suit, pajama and underwear fashions. Now comes Life’, 
charge that American writers are “obscenity-obsessed” 
and that they have “a dirty mind.” Is it possible that it 
has not occurred to the Life editorialists that these 
writers have been engaged in tearing the veils off pre. 
cisely the kind of hypocrisy that Life practices? Is not 
outright obscenity preferable to the tedious suggestive. 
ness of Life’s sex exhibitionism? 


What we need to remember is that all this attack on 
independent literature is an old story in America, 
Thoreau was more or less ignored in his own country 
and is still probably read more widely abroad than here, 
Whitman was labelled obscene and died with only a 
small coterie of admirers. (Time now gloatingly informs 
us that Henry Miller has only a “thin cult.”). For years 
—under the influence of the culture-guardians of that 
day—no decent American home would have a copy of 
Whitman. Melville, who was profoundly “negative”, was 
in eclipse for fifty years. Mark Twain grew to hate the 
business world which made such demands on him and 
finally broke his heart. Ezra Pound, one of our greatest 
poets, is still imprisoned on a bare subsistence allowance 
in a mental hospital. 


The Cash Value of Wisdom 
WHILE A LARGE PART of American life 


can be rounded up into the market or run, in one way or 
another, by corporation officials, genuine literature by 
its very nature is impermeable to the business mind. 
What is the dollar and cents value of insight or wisdom 
or art? There is something ludicrous in the extension 
of business concepts into these realms. The business man 
understandably resents the image of himself writ large 
in the culture which the American writer presents to 
the world. It is indeed bad propaganda. But the business 
man’s own immodesty has invited it, and his extravagant 
claims are too blatant to go unanswered. 

In exactly what Life and Time reject can be found the 
continuing program for our literature. Says Time: liter- 
ature should now revolt against “three decades of US. 
fiction dominated by skeptical criticism, sexual eman¢i- 
pation, social protest and psychoanalytic sermonizing” 
This is a succinct summary of what is still most needed. 
No one of these trends—criticism, emancipation, protest 
and sermonizing—has yet run its complete course. More 
than ever—and especially in the light of the crude om 
slaught of the Luce magazines—our literature requires 
every one of them. What Life and Time treat as a last- 
stand vestige of the literary protests of the 1920's, 30's 
and 40’s is actually a permanent condition of Americal 
literature, and will remain so as long as our culture lives 
by the flag and the cash register. 
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THE MARX 
WHO NEVER WAS 


MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


THE AMERICAN RADICAL is confronted 
by a basic paradox: he is aware that the world is going 
through a repolutionary transformation, that everywhere 
(especially in the areas which Western imperialism 


_ ruled only yesterday) masses are in motion; but at the 
py of | 


same time he lives in the one part of the world which 
has been growing conservative for over a decade and, 
with the exception of the Negroes, he sees no masses in 
movement. If someone was shouting, “Iceberg!”, into 
a salon of waltzers on the great ship Titanic just betos 
she struck, we know how he felt. 


One consequence of this paradoxical position is that 
Anfrican radicalism has made many new beginnings 
iv the past ten years. The fault is found, not in us or 
in our stars or in the specific conditions of American 
existence, but in our ideology. This attitude comee 
through in LIBERATION’s Tract for the Times: 
“Old labels—principally in the Marxist and liberal 
traditions—simply do not apply any more, and the 
phrases which fifty years ago were guideposts to action 
have largely become empty patter and jargon.” There 


is a tremendous danger here, one which I want to raise 


from the point of view of a tradition which LIBER- 
ATION now finds to be “empty patter and jargon”: 
the Marxist. Briefly, I feel that LIBERATION’s Tract 
has left serious questions unanswered, and that a basic 
reason for this is its facile rejection of Marxism. 

Let me begin with the unanswered question. The 
Tract affirms: “The world can move toward the abo- 
lition of war and toward a society built on responsible 
freedom, mutuality and peace.” Put simply: why can 
the world move toward such a society? 


Classes and Social Change 
FOR MARX, revolutions could not be wished 


into existence, nor postulated on the basis of a good will 
moving through the spirit of the people. They required 
‘ocial classes, groups united in a revolutionary determi- 
hation by a common consciousness arising out of revolu- 
tionary needs, out of the very conditions of existence. 
In the modern world, he saw only one class capable of 
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The articles by MICHAEL HARRINGTON and 
ARNOLD KAMIAT continue to explore some of the im- 
plications of the editors’ “Tract for the Times” which 
appeared in the March issue. Because of the widespread 
interest this statement of purpose has aroused, we have 
reprinted it in pamphlet form under the title “Hope in 
the Midst of Apathy.” Copies are 10 cents apiece and 
may be obtained by writing to LIBERATION. 


leading in a transformation to a better society, the work- 
ing class. One can legitimately argue that the details 
of his class theory were hardly worked out, that there 
is need to supplement the meagre discussion in the 
third volume of Capital; yet the basic insight remains. 
If this point of view is rejected, then an alternative 
theory must be presented, or else it must be admitted 
that the revolutionary hope is utopianism, pure and 
simple. 

I don’t find such an alternative analysis in the Tract. 


There are references to “people” and “groups” who are 


to make the revolution, but they are vague, unspecified. 
For me, the Marxian analysis remains in force: revolu- 
tions are made by social classes; in modern industrial 
society, only the working class can lead in the revolution. 
To deny this, I think, is not simply to deny Marx’s 
theory; it is to reject the very possibility of social trans- 
formation itself. If LIBERATION wishes to maintain 
its point of view on this question, then the analytic 
challenge it must meet is formidable indeed. I would 
suggest a careful re-reading of Marx as a starter. 


Some further Illusions 
THIS RAISES the second point: the basis for 


the Tract’s rejection of the Marxian tradition. The first 
reason can be stated simply enough—misinformation. 

The Tract locates in Marxism a “tendency to sacrifice 
the present for the future, so that human beings of 
today are regarded as pawns for bringing about some- 
thing better in a tomorrow that never comes.” And 
Marx did not realize that “social betterment cannot be 
brought about by the same old methods of force and 
chicanery characterizing the regimes which had to be 
overthrown.” The final implicatioa is that Marx thought 
one could achieve “freedom through dictatorship, or 
civil liberties through slave labor camps.” 

The generalization about sacrifice is the result, I 
think, of a careless reading of Albert Camus, a confusion 
of his discussion of the Stalinist use of Marxism and 
Marxism itself. The same holds for the remarks about 
“force and chicanery”. But the implication about dic- 
tatorship and slave labor camps can only be based on 
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an amazing equation of Marxism with Stalinism. In this 
particular passage, LIBERATION is the victim of the 
crudest efforts of the official American ideology to make 
a similar identification. 

Secondly, the Marxism which LIBERATION’s Trac- 
tarians refute is a sitting duck. Marx “failed to analyze 
. .. the questions of military and political power”; he 
didn’t realize “the seriousness of the growth of the 
state and its emergence as an instrument of war and 
oppression.” Of course! Marx was a man of his time and 
place. He didn’t make a careful analysis of modern 
state capitalism, imperialism, or totalitarianism, because 
he didn’t have the data. But he did leave us—as his 
tradition, if you will—a method of dealing with these 
questions. Lenin and Luxemburg used it on imperialism; 
Engels on the development of military technology; 
Hilferding on state capitalism. In this perspective, the 
refutation of Marx assumes a Talmudic image of Marx- 
ism as a book with all the answers. 

On this question of methodology, the Tract makes a 
few references to “outmoded” determinism. Here again, 
one is tempted to meditate upon the scholarship of the 
remark: is it based on the reading of the theses on Feuer- 
bach, on Engels’ letters to Schmidt and Bloch at the 


close of his life? One wonders. 


A Living Instrument 

SO FAR, all this has been negative. Now tet 
me state the positive case. Marxism represents a pro- 
found moment in the history of man’s struggle for free- 
dom. Some of its specific predictions were wrong; some 
were amazingly exact; but as a living instrument of 
knowledge it is still the finest tool the radical has. This 
is especially true with regard to themes that LIBER- 
ATION clearly intends to make its own: of the alien- 





ation of man in modern society, of his de-spiritualization. 
I can think of no analysis of this process which goes as 
deep as that of Marx. He located the “perversion of 
subject and object”, the impersonalization of the per- 
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sonal and the personalization of the impersonal, in the 
very center of his description of capitalism. He docu. 
mented his theoretical insight with the grim facts of 
the division of labor in industrial society. 

If all of this—the tradition of Marxism—has become 
“empty patter and jargon”, then Marx will not emerge, 
as the Tract suggests, as a great “visionary”. He will 
have been a threnodist of freedom, the last profound 
optimist in a world whose essential tragedy he did not 
recognize. Or to put it paradoxically: if Marx is as 
LIBERATION says he is, then not only was Marx a 
Quixote, but so also is LIBERATION, for the revolution 
has proved to be impossible. 


I do not accept that conclusion. And I do not think 
that LIBERATION can reject so much and yet escape 
it, yet affirm that the world can make the necessary 
transition to freedom. The Tract leaves unanswered 
crucial questions, especially the question of the nature 
of revolution and the role of social classes in it. It some- 
times bases itself on a Stalinized Marx and sometimes 
on a Marx who never was. Precisely because I share with 
the editors a concern for the future of radicalism, above 
all for clarification in this period, I think this criticism 
is necessary. Clearly, American radicalism requires a 
“new beginning”, but this must not be an escape from 
the riches of our tradition; it must be a re-orientation 
of that tradition perhaps, a critical spirit, new inter 
pretation—not facile rejection. 





LIBERATION CLIPPING SERVICE 


London, May 22, 1956. Scores of Scol- 





land Yard agents . . . today hunted two 
fanatical Cypriot gunmen who Slipped 
into Britain to assassinate the Duke of 
Edinburgh. 

Yards agents said the large Cypriot 
Greek community in London’s Soho dis 
trict was becoming steadily more sullen 
and anti-British. This indicated, they said, 
the two notorious murderers and their 
allies in the EOKA terrorist movement 
sparking the union-with Greece drive 
probably are intimidating their peaceable | 
compatriots. 


New York Mirror © 





Windsor, England, April 17, 1775. His 
Majesty George V said today that the 
farmers of Lexington and Concord were 
becoming steadily more sullen and anti- 
British. This indicated, he said, that the 
notorious agitator Paul Revere and his 
allies in the American terrorist move 
ment, sparking the Independence drivé, | 
probably are intimidating their peaceable 
compatriots. 
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‘THE CURRENT CRISIS is perhaps best ex- 


plained as the end result of millennia of wrong living. 


The world’s trouble is attributable, not to civilization, 
but to the presence, alongside civilization, of pre-civi- 
lized and uncivilized behavior-patterns. Competitive, au- 
thoritarian and exploitative behavior is behavior on the 
level of ethical retardation. It involves an overvaluation 
of material wealth and power over others, as against 
ethical, aesthetic, intellectual and religious values. This 
brings with it pathogenic affects in the personality: a 
sense of insecurity, and feelings of guilt, anxiety, worry, 
fear and terror. These have the unfortunate effect of ag- 
gravating and reenforcing the predominant egotism. 


Power-seeking Groups 


ANY NEW MOVEMENT today must recog- 
nize the fact that power-seeking groups, afflicted as they 
are with collective megalomania, constitute a greater 
menace to civilization than power- or wealth-seeking 
individuals. Such groups, banded together for the pur- 
pose of achieving the power they cannot achieve alone, 
goaded and blinded by an “ideology”, and making the 
group the primary object of their loyalties, lose their 
sense for truth and ethics. The acts of the group, no mat- 
ter how destructive and degenerate, are rated good; its 
party line, no matter how unscientific, absurd and contra- 
dictory, is accepted as truth. The acts of rival groups, 
no matter how constructive, are deemed evil; their ideas, 
even though validated by the facts, are dismissed as 
false. 


How Shall we Escape? 
THE QUESTIONS will no doubt be raised 


about any new social movement: since it will constitute a 
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REAL 
AND 


COUNTERFEIT 


ARNOLD KAMIAT 


militant group, how will it escape this collective megalo- 
mania? Will it not seek power and dominance? Will it 
not undergo psychological corruption? 

To some degree a new movement will undoubtedly 
fall a prey to these things. But the affliction can be held 
in check if the movement extends its idealism to its 
methods. This means that the movement must live its 
principles. It must live cooperation. There must be de- 
mocracy and freedom of thought within its ranks. There 
must be democracy in its relations to those outside its 
ranks, 

The movement and its adherents must behave in such 
a way that all who come in contact with them will see 
in them the new social order in action. 

Another way to hold collective megalomania in check 
is to avoid making any movement the primary object of 
loyalties. Adherents must be reminded that there are 
things to which the movement itself must be subordi- 
nate. God, principle and humanity are bigger and more 
important than any movement. 

The person who places his entire self at the service of 
a movement and makes it the primary object of his loy- 
alties is a slave. An idealist movement composed of such 
slaves has already lost the battle. It has defeated itself. 

When a revolution is achieved and sustained by such 
slaves, it becomes its own counter-revolution. 


The Tragedy of Self-defeat 

THIS HAS BEEN the tragedy of nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century radicalism; i. e., socialism, anarch- 
ism and syndicalism. The tragedy is the tragedy of self- 
defeat. Radicalism has been conquered by the world 
—not in a political, but in a psychological] sense. It has 
pursued the very values that have always made the world 
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a shambles. It has rebelled against the old order, but 
not against the spirit of the old order. It has been deeply 
and essentially conservative. 

It is a serious error to regard modern radicalism as 
standing in the idealist tradition. They err who see it as 
a movement analogous to early Christianity, early Bud- 
dhism, the movement led by Francis of Assisi, the Quaker 
movement, and so on. Allowing for exceptions, radical- 
ism stands in the tradition of power, of dominion and 
empire, of ruthless force, of “practicality,” of “realism.” 
The psychology of radical leaders has too often had a 
good deal in common with that of the “practical” and 
“realistic” business man, politician or military leader. 


The “Scientific” Party-line 


IN AN ERA when science is received with 
increasing respect, radicalism has found it necessary to 
put on the guise of science. But one cannot as a rule 
cling to an “ism” or a party line and be scientific. An 
“ism” generally represents not a school of thought but a 
way of feeling. “Isms” are called ideologies, but the 
word is a misnomer. An “ism” is often a socially-shared 
dream, a socially-shared delusion. The procedure by 
means of which it is formulated and sustained is the ex- 
act opposite of the scientific. It may commence with an 
hypothesis, but once it has gotten well under way, its 
character changes. It becomes a dogmatic conclusion, 
to be proved “true” at all costs. 

There is never any telling what disturbing facts and 
ideas reason and science will come up with. Reason and 
science are therefore considered dangerous. 


The choice of a philosophy may serve as an index of 
temperament and scale of values. The philosophy that 
Communism and socialism are usually rooted in is that 
of dialectical progression. Hegel] may not have been a 
paranoiac, but his philosophy suits the paranoiac tem- 
perament admirably. To that temperament the idea of 
progress through conflict carries a definite appeal. It is 
not hard for a group afflicted with collective egotism to 
fancy itself one with the dialectic conceived as the cos- 
mic ultimate. Once the identification is effected, the 
twin delusions of infallibility and moral superiority 
emerge. The group’s intolerance and destructive be- 
havior are then “justified” as its unavoidable response 
to the demands of the dialectic. Thus the group relieves 
itself of all sense of responsibility for its misdeeds. 


The Real Victory 


A MOVEMENT that aims at the generation 
of a better society must be that society. Its acts, its 
thoughts, must be expressive of the new social order. In 
so living, it will be victorious over itself and, in a sense, 
over the world. Even though it may never capture a 
government, even though it may never acquire material 
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wealth, even though it may never make the front page, 
or obtain hours of time on radio or television, it will be 
a success in the noblest sense. Perhaps it will, at the 
same time, succeed in carrying the world a little way for. 
ward and upward, 




















CERBERUS 


Jakarta, Indonesia — Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles today ex 
plained United States foreign policy as 
it relates to the newly sovereign neutral 
countries of Asia. He said at a press cor- 
ference here today that “there is no con- 
nection whatsoever” between the giving 
of United States economic aid under 
United States mutual security legislation 
and the entry of any country into 4 
mutual security pact with the United 
States. 


The New York Times, March 13 


Karachi, Pakistan — United States 
Ambassador Horace Hildreth said today 
that neutralism did not pay so far as 
economic aid from the United States was 
concerned. In a nation-wide broadcast 
Mr. Hildreth gave a breakdown of eco 
nomic aid given during the current fiscal 
year to 16 of 21 countries from Egypt to 
Japan. His report, said to be the first of 
its kind, showed that the 10 countries 
aligned with the United States through 
mutual defense assistance agreements 
received on a per capita basis 12 times 
more economic aid than was given 10 
the 11 countries that have not signed 
such defense agreements. 


The New York Times, Jan. 24 
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- page, FLOWERS RIDING 
vill be 
at the 
ay for. What need, eh?—the desire for something which desire may not have 
any use for? A pebble, which is a way of ease for something we can’t 
___} even guess at.. the “nature” of the world around us. . to poke into it 
with the stick of a few words.. everywhere only the reflection of 
our own eyes looking back at us. 
Every worthwhile message between men since the start 
has been a message of one kind. 
A message of Passionate Folly. 
A love-letter to the Boatman’s beautiful daughter. 
Why beautiful? Because loved. 
That is man’s way of ease. Only in that does he find 
what stirs him, makes him come alive. 
And who is the Boatman’s beautiful daughter? 
A pebble. A tree. Sunlight on the water. The touching 
of bodies. The sound of another’s voice saying 
something inside us. ‘WHEN WE WERE 
A message of Passionate Folly! HERE TOGETHER’ 
Flowers Riding! O Flowers Riding through the 
country of the unspeaking and passionate heart When we were here together 
that is man’s way of ease. in a place we did not know, 
_— nor one another. 
ay ex A bit of grass held between the teeth 
licy as for a moment, bright hair on the wind. 
rope What we were we did not know, nor 
10 con. ever the grass or the flame of hair turning 
“= to ash on the wind. 
slation But they lied about that. From the beginning 
into a they lied. To the child, telling him that there was 
United somewhere anger against him, and a hatred against 
him, and only for the reason of his being in the world. 
oni But never did they tell him that the only evil and danger 
was in themselves; that they alone were the poisoners and 
States the betrayers; that they—they alone—were responsible for 
today what was being done in the world. 
i” And they told the child to starve and to kill the child that was 
yadcast within him; for only by doing this could he become a useful and 
“ Pra adjusted member of the community which they had prepared for him. 
yypt to And this time, alas, they did not lie. 
first of And with the death of the child was born a thing that had neither 
vou the character of a man nor the character of a child, but was a horrible 
>ments and monstrous parody of the two; and it is in this world now that the flesh 
a Kenneth of man’s spirit lies twisted and despoiled under the indifferent stars. 
signed Patchen When we were here together in a place we did not know, nor one another. 
O green the bit of warm grass between our teeth, O beautiful the hair of 
jan. 24 FL our mortal goddess on the indifferent wind. 
ration F luly, 1956 13 
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THERE IS AT LEAST one fact of history 
which is of such supreme importance that, if it were 
faced and acted upon, mankind might even now be de- 
livered from the reign of violence which threatens to 
engulf it. That fact is the subjugation of Woman, both 
inwardly and outwardly, from the days of Father Abra- 
ham, right through Judeo-Christian history, up to the 
present time. 

In the last century it was argued in a scholarly manner 
by Bachofen, and echoed by such supporters of his 
thesis as Robert Briffault and the Irish mystic A. E. 
(George Russell) that matriarchates had preceded 
patriarchies in ancient cultures. Much evidence, in- 
cluding the significant discovery of buried statues of 
female gods over a large area of the ancient world, sug- 
gests that these cultures were at one time ruled over by 
women. All this belongs to the realm of—admittedly 
fascinating—speculation, while we are'concerned solely 
with a fact, the undoubted and provable fact of the sub- 
jugation of Woman. 

This is no transcendental, metaphysical theory, but 
a psychological truth. Some human qualities, such as 
power, justice, will, knowledge and strength, are appro- 
priately considered masculine, while others, such as com- 
passion, mercy, intuition, love, and tenderness, are fem- 
inine, no matter by which sex they are manifested. The 
composite, perfectly balanced quality of wisdom could 
be described as a welding, or wedding, of masculine 
knowledge with feminine intuitive love. 


Our Bi-sexual Nature 
ON THE BIOLOGICAL LEVEL, the bi-sex- 


ual nature of human beings is now an accepted fact, a 
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FEMININE 
BALANCE 


“Every man and woman is both masculine and 
feminine. This is true physically as well as 
psychologically.” This point, made on a recent 
series of talks over the British Broadcasting 
Corporation by the English psychoanalyst, 
Florida Scott-Maxwell, reprinted in Harper’s 
Bazaar, also forms the basis for the following 
article. 


fact that the unbalanced “male”, Freud, resisted with 
all his might and which led to his broken friendship 
with his great friend, Fliess, who considered it one of 
the most important discoveries made by man. 

The occasional change of sex that occurs in human be 
ings reminds us of the dangerously delicate balance that 
exists on the physical level, and the importance of main- 
taining that balance. But it is obviously even more essen- 
tial to maintain the mental and spiritual balance of 
male-female qualities in the rulership and _ policies of 
the world, since an unbalanced state here must result in 








| 





disorder, disharmony and chaos. 

The ancient chronicles of the Jews reveal an almost | 
complete subjection of the feminine qualities to the 
masculine. The Merchant of Venice provides an illustra- 
tion of the feminine quality of mercy balancing the over: | 
lauded masculine Hebrew virtue of Justice, and signifi | 
cantly it is from the lips of a woman—Portia—that the 
sublime plea for mercy issues. In this play we have the 
masculine Jew and the feminine judge face to face, the 
woman for once triumphing over a member of a race 
whose Talmud contains the prayer: “Blessed art thou, 
O Lord, that thou hast not made me a Gentile, an idiot, 
or a woman.” 


~ 


The Unwanted Messiah 
INTO THIS STRONGHOLD of masculinity | 


came the perfectly balanced man, whose feminine quali f 
ties held sway with the masculine; whose power was | 
always balanced by Love, or Agape, whose justice W4 | 
ever tempered by mercy, whose strength was always a | 
companied by tenderness. And this at a time when hit | 


countrymen were praying for an all-masculine warrior 
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Messiah who, by sheer force of will and power, would rid 
their country of the rule of an alien tyrant. Instead, they 
found themselves expected to accept a man who could 
sorrow over his country like a weak woman: 
O Jerusalem, Jerusalem thou that killest the 
prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto 
thee, how often would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gathers her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not. 

Most certainly, they would not acclaim a Messiah 
whose femininity was more apparent than his masculin- 
ity, who spent his nights and his days in prayer and in 
healing the sick instead of in conspiracy to oust by force 
the loathed Roman rule. What sort of man was it who, 
claiming to have the power of God, did nothing to rid 
his land of the foreign yoke but, instead, went about ad- 
vocating self-perfecting? All that sort of thing could 
come after, when Israel was free and once more a power 
in her own right; first, the attainment of freedom and 
power and only afer that—perhaps—the feminine re- 
pentance, and doctrines of peace and goodwill. But the 


self-styled Messiah would not conform, and his merciful, - 


womanish works were impressing the people. He was tip- 
ping the balance of power altogether too far on the 
feminine side. At this rate he would undermine all con- 
ventional values and traditional customs. The man was 
a dangerous iconoclast, a mad revolutionary. He must 
die. 

Let there be no mistake about it. On Calvary it was the 
woman who was crucified. The man of power and action 
could have saved himself, but the womanly advocate 
of non-violence, mercy, healing and universal love had 
to die. 


Paul’s Contempt for Woman 


YET BECAUSE THE WOMAN was no tran- 
sient entity of flesh and bones, but an eternally living 
component in the spirit of man, she did not die. She rose 
again in the hearts and minds of the early followers of 
Jesus Christ, and for three hundred years, until the time 
of Constantine, a non-violent, Christian Community fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of one who had preached 
peace and goodwill to all mankind, cleansing the moral 
and physical leper and healing the sick. 

During this period the Community suffered grievous 
persecution, outwardly from the masculine violence of 
Rome, inwardly from a far more disrupting influence, 
that of the orthodox Jew, Paul, who despite his high at- 
tainments as a teacher and organizer, and his loyalty to 
his own concept of the Christ, brought into the Chris- 
tian Church the same blazing contempt for women and 
womanhood that existed among his former co-religion- 
ists. Women were segregated from men in the churches, 
accorded a subordinate position and were not allowed 
to preach: 
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I permit not a woman to teach, nor to have do- 
minion over a man, but to be in quietness. 


Once again the woman was subjected to the man: 


I would like you to understand this: Christ is the 
head of every man, man is the head of woman, 
and God is the head of Christ.... Man does not 
require to have a veil on his head, for he repre- 
sents the likeness and supremacy of God; but 
woman represents the supremacy of man. (Man 
was not made from woman, woman was made from 
man; and man was not created for woman, but 
woman for man.) Therefore, in view of the angels, 
woman has to wear a symbol of subjection on her 


head. 


The Defeat of Woman by Man 
WITHIN HIS CHURCH, the teachings of 


Jesus Christ which exalted the feminine qualities were 
still heard, but the persecuting male spirit grew ever 
stronger through the policy of subordinating the outward 
woman. Preaching the supremacy of “feminine” Love 
was not enough to offset the daily evidence of woman 
being subject to masculine power and self-glorification. 
Eventually the male spirit of Rome appealed to the mas- 
culine spirit in the Christian Church, offering it se 
curity and power if it would become the State Religion, 
the tool of the State, relinquishing, of course, its foolish 
feminine policy of forbidding its members to bear arms 
—for all must be prepared to defend the protectorate 
State. And the male spirit of the Church, grown to su- 
premacy under the policy of Paul, responded to the ob- 
viously expedient suggestion that it should gain the 
world’s tribute and approval by sacrificing its “feminine” 
soul, 

In vain many centuries later did those of vision, like 
Erasmus, protest: 


How come the bishop’s staff and sword to agree? 
....that theologians preach war with the self-same 
lips with which they proclaim Jesus Christ, the 
Peacemaker?.... Oh you cruel, shameless lips; 
how dare you call Him your Father whilst you rob 
your brother of life? 


Such pleas fell on deaf, power-loving ears. Masculine 
force being enthroned, mankind has become enslaved by 
its own violence. We can trace the “progress” of war 
through history from the early efforts of the misguided 
Crusaders to impose the gentle, pacific creed of Christ 
by force of arms, through the European wars fought, 
with the benediction of Rome, by power-loving kings, 
up to the culmination of violence today in bacteriological 
warfare and hydrogen bombs. All evidences of an utter 
lack of balance—Woman in complete and helpless sub- 
jection to Man. 
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The Self-defeat of Woman 


SOME FAINT INKLING of this truth, after 
the terrible sufferings of the first world war, undoubtedly 
led the male powers to agree to women’s enfranchise- 
ment. But this was not enough, and it came too late. 
Woman in women had become debased by age-long 
servility. Fetters had induced the slave mentality. 
Women, unable to contribute their highest qualities to 
the government of the world, had been forced to descend 
to sex-enchantment. By appealing to the sexual nature 
of man they found that they could gain an ascendancy 
over him, and thus achieve a limited and perverted sort 
of voice in the world—limited, because it was .always 
subject to retaining the goodwill of the male; perverted, 
because it used the wrong means to gain its ends. The 
slave woman could not make proper use of her enfran- 
chisement when she attained it. In general, she celebrat- 
ed her freedom either by claiming the right to adopt 
the vices and weaknesses of man, or by going completely 
over to the male camp, adopting man’s outlook, and de- 
manding to do his work, thereby casting her weight into 
the already overladen masculine scale and upsetting still 
further the balance. 

As it is, it has fallen to the lot of men like Gandhi, 
with his policies of ahimsa and brachmacharya, and 
Schweitzer, with his call to “reverence for life,” to em- 
body womanhood more truly than the great majority 












































of women, who seem to be chiefly occupied in denying 
their femininity, and showing how completely masculine 
they are, doing a man’s work, claiming a man’s pay, com- 
peting with men in sport, backing up violent ideologies, 
and sharing the worship of the great God of Science, 
who demands the complete subordination of compassion 
to curiosity. 


The Masculinity of Marxism 
THE TOTAL MASCULINITY of Marxism 


and scientific socialism is a self-evident and (for those 
with eyes to see)repellent fact. These ideologies will 
lead mankind either to the warped, conforming insect 
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life of the state-termitary, or to extinction by uncontrol. 
lable and unlimited violence. On the other hand, the 
present tough, male policy of America, mirrored in its 
popular periodicals in which heroines are trigger-happy 
gun-molls and heroes are modelled on Tarzan of the 
Apes, will land humanity right back in the jungle, 
Wherever the eye turns, the only possible solution to 
the problem of this hideously unbalanced life is the 
renaissance of the civilizing and restraining woman. 
qualities in both men and women: Love, to regulate the 
use of power; compassion, to balance curiosity; purity, 
to calm lust; intuition, to determine the quality of 
knowledge, and wisdom, to deal with the results of it. 


The Warning of History 


THE MORE THOUGHTFUL and intuitive 
philosophers of the East long ago arrived at this diagno 
sis, without the help of European history. Dr. Radha. 
krishnan, speaking to a female audience in Bombay, 
declared that man is still partly savage and partly babe, 
and that it is woman’s business to tame the savage and 
train the babe. In India the women may be prepared 
for this task, but in the West they will first have to learn 
to accept the discipline and values of true womanhood 
themselves before they can train men, who already often 
put them to shame by their “feminine” humaneness and 
tenderness, especially towards children and animals 
Women will have to cease aping the male; criticize, 
rather than acquiesce in, his love of power, learn to 
restrain rather than encourage his, and her own, mascu- 
linity. She will have to worship inwardly once more 
that ideal of Divine Motherhood which was introduced 
into the Christian Church by a watchful priesthood, 
who were perhaps aware of Paul’s perilous masculine 
influence on a creed which owed most of its appeal to 
its femininity. Unfortunately, the symbol of a divine 
quality usually remains only a symbol, with no power 
to kindle the attribute it represents in the worshipper’ 
heart and life. Sometimes what it symbolizes is not 
clearly understood. People do not realize that the goddess 
must be enshrined in the heart, not in the wayside niche, 
in order to work her will. If she inwardly rules, the 
effect of her sovereignty will be seen in a more peaceful, 
compassionate, merciful and gentle world, where: 


The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb 

And the leopard shall lie down with the kid; 
The calf and young lion, and the fatling together; 
And a little child shall lead them. 


Feminine values, despised, rejected and crucified when 
they were explicitly offered to humanity as its “savior” 
two thousand years ago, must now be accepted by met 
and women alike if mankind is not to perish from the 
lawlessness and violence of unmixed masculinity. This 
is at once the lesson—and warning—of history. 
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American “frescoes 


the 
PRESIDENT 
and the 
DOCTORS 


Arthur Brown 


HUMAN CONCERN for Mr. 
Risenhower’s personal welfare has 
been all but lost in political accusa- 
tions of less publicized surgical ad- 
ventures on the part of his potential 
opponents. Medical records have 
heen dredged for evidence in the 
«me spirit that police records and 
petty political organization lists have 
been consulted in previous campaigns. 
Mr. Stevenson is accused of a missing 
sall bladder, Governor Harriman of 
a subversive prostate. Momentarily 
we may expect the revelation that 
Senator Kefauver, the Democrat’s 
concession to Davy Crockett, has been 
guilty of playing the major role in 
an appendectomy. Mud-slinging, name- 
calling and guilt by association are 
now passe. Disease baiting, illness al- 
legation and guilt by operation rule 
the day. 

As an innocent son of the age of 
the gods of science, I was once dis- 
mayed to learn that the statistics of 
cures achieved by African witch-doc- 
tors significantly resemble those of 
cures effected by members of the 
American Medical Association. This 
afinity of the modern medical prac- 
titioner for his primitive counterpart 
ems less incongruous now that the 
world has been treated to the spec- 
tacle of the United States’ most em- 
inent physicians hustling the poor 
patient out of bed a day after his 
siege of surgery, so they can appeal to 
this as evidence of remarkable recov- 
ery, and presenting him two days 
later with a cut-and-dried question 
of policy, as proof that he is ably 
carrying on his function as the chief 
decision-maker in the most powerful 
nation of the world. For a time it al- 
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most seemed as though modern witch- 
craft were going to be exclusively the 
province of the politician, but now 
that medicine has entered politics 
the traditional association of witch 
and doctor has been appropriately 
revived. 


POLITICAL REVELATIONS of 
the doctors constitute a two-edged 
scalpel which, while designed to 
emasculate the donkey, may turn to 
stab the elephant or even nick Uncle 
Sam. One implication, at least, of the 
current medical assurances that an 
ailing elderly gentleman is fully 
qualified for the Presidency, might 
be that that august office has no real 









significance. The assertion that an in- 
valid Eisenhower can fully fill the 
duties of his position carries the in- 
verse concomitant that a physically 
fit Eisenhower in the three years past 
served no greater use or purpose. In 
their efforts to capitalize upon the 
popular appeal of the President’s 
name, his Party leaders run the risk of 
revealing to the world at large that 
they really consider neither him nor 
his office as possessed of any other sig- 
nificance. 

In a true perspective, the life of 
every individual is of equal impor- 
tance. Even the President of the 
United States merits consideration if 
his life could be put in jeopardy by 
running for another term. 





ECONOMIC BOYCOTT in 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


A large group here who signed a 
petition asking for Negro-white inte- 
gration in the schools included some 
persons who operate small businesses: 
cafes, grocery stores, filling stations, 
and the like. The white citizens’ coun- 
cil threatened to cut off all white pa- 
tronage from dealers who continued 
doing business with Negroes who had 
signed the petition. Thus the liveli- 


hood of these small retailers was effec- 
tively cut off. Others who had signed 
the petition were fired from jobs 
which they had held for years. 

In order that the patronage of these 
small business men might be restored, 
we all agreed that their names should 
be removed from the petition. 
Though many of them wanted to 
stand pat and suffer the consequences, 
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we deemed it better to relieve them 
of the pressure, because there were 
many of us who were more able to 
stand the pressure. 

There were many who have not 
been able to find employment com- 
mensurate with the jobs they lost. 
Others have had mortgages foreclosed. 
All of us have had our credit cut off 
completely. The pressure of the citi- 
zens’ council now extends to all who 
are known to be connected with the 
National Association for the Advance- 


ment of Colored People (NAACP). 
No Santa Claus for Niggers 


Last winter, money and commodi- 
ties which were sent to us by inter- 
ested persons and organizations made 
the difference between a merry Christ- 
mas and no Christmas at all, for 
many. As members of the committee 
which keeps its fingers on the needs, 
we had our own Christmas brightened 
by the light in the eyes of little chil- 
dren who had the day before heard 
the “white” Santa Claus say to them: 
“There ain’t no Santa Claus for nig- 
gers.” The gifts from across the coun- 
try made it possible for there to be 
food in the pantry and toys under 
the tree. 

In more than one case it was neces- 
sary to repair a house for a petition 
signer and his family. They had been 
evicted because of signing the peti- 
tion, and some Negro owned a house 
into which they could move if some- 
one repaired it to make it livable. 
In other instances we had to repair 
a building so that a signer could go 
into business for himself. In two or 
three cases we had to make a pay- 
ment to prevent someone from losing 
his car; and we lifted the mortgage 
on three farms. In the case of the 
farms, our friends owed less than $100 
each, but the work and achievements 
of a lifetime stood in jeopardy. Un- 
fortunately, these cases have not 
drawn wide attention. 

Is there still need to be interested 
in those who are holding the line for 
freedom? Friends, the need is now 
greater than ever. We may not call 
for more clothing before next winter, 
but as the days go by, there will be 
an increasing need for foodstuffs. 
However, not even the need for food 
is as acute as is the need for money. 
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We are not asking for handouts. We they can do as they please for anothe; 
are only asking that you help us help 1000 years. Le 
ourselves. Please let us make the following | —~ 
In much of Orangeburg, Clarendon suggestions as to what you can do tg 
and Sumter Counties it is impossible help us: The first plan: collect some 
for a Negro to borrow any money with money (a fairly large sum), deposit 
which to begin his farm work—unless_ it in a bank which we will designate, | 
he signs a statement that he does not earmark it to be loaned to farmer ane 
belong to the NAACP, that he does who are economic pressure victims; I 
not believe in its aims, that he does and let this be done on the basis of | Call 
not believe in integration and that he good bank business. Let a farmer bor. }  issw 
is perfectly satisfied with conditions row it on the same basis on which he I 
as they are. would have borrowed it from his usu. | j, 4 
And friends, our people are not al source. Let him give a mortgage, Let ligh 
going to lose the ground already him pay it back in the fall after the lett 
gained by signing away their man- harvest. This procedure will serve 


hood! Under ordinary circumstances two very good purposes: we will help pies 
they would have gone to the bank him to hold the line in the fight; and " 


or to some federal or private lending we will help him to establish good 
agency, and in five minutes would bank credit—which will be valuable |} ™ 
have walked out with all they needed. to him next year, and the next. And die 
They would have done this back in you get all your money back. The } stra 
January. But, even now many have second plan is one im which individ. I 
been unable to borrow a cent, even uals, clubs, churches or other organi- | jou 
though they have more than enough zations may sponsor a farm family pri: 
security or collateral. A petition for this year. Deposit the money in} —g 
signer with 350 acres, unencumbered, the bank. This committee will intro } yo, 
mechanized and improved cannot duce the farmer to the bank and will ld 
borrow $100 if he carries the taint of i™form the organization so that they 

















. may have personal correspondence | “™ 
ane een vit him. He will repay i bank, | “8 
Name Calling The money will be refunded to the 
The business of fighting the NAACP organization. rad 
is to many Southern white men today bas 
as necessary as breathing. They know (REV.) M. C. MeCOLLOM salt 
that is it the only organization that Trinity Methodist Church in 
Negroes have that has the resources Orangeburg, S. C. cra 
to fight this segregation monster and (REV.) HENRY L. PARKER ] 
win, so they feel that they must dis- St. Paul’s Episcopal Church * mq 
credit it by calling it names: Commu- Orangeburg, S. C. a 
nist, Communist-front, Red-led, un- (REV.) E. E. RICHBURG ” 
American, Negro-exploiting,  ill-ad- Liberty Hill A.M.E. Church Y he 

vised, irresponsible, foreign, etc. And Summerton, S. C. r 
many Southern white men think that (REV.) ALFRED ISAAC os 
if they can get Negroes to say that New Mt. Zion Baptist Church . 
they want nothing to do with NAACP Orangeburg, S. C. pe 
a 
eel 
pre 
Muted voices in cryptic rings Bx, 
Men cry to one another | Br 

Decode the song that each one sings— 
The enemy is brother. : 
th 
Today we seek that other thought i if 
Each hides in secret places i ” 
We become what we have sought— ;* 

Humanity embraces. 7 

Virginia Hill 
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New York City 
Dear liditors: 

I was alternately amused and exasperated by the 
Calhouns’ diatribe against smoking, printed in the June 
issue. 

I am an inveterate smoker. My first act upon arising 
is to light my pipe. Often in the evening I put out the 
light before I put my pipe aside. Even as I write this 
letter, and while I read the article, I was either puffing 
exuberantly or lighting up or fidgeting in one way or 
another with the pipe. 

I realize that my innards are probably one great ugly 
mess of tar, resin and nicotine, and that I shall perhaps 
diea year or two sooner than if I had trodden the 
straight and narrow. 

I am reminded of my first venture into commercial 
journalism when, as a ten-year-old, I won a WCTU 
prize for a story damning drink and the nefarious weed 
—and coffee to boot. Since then I have gone down the 
very road to perdition of which I myself warned. And 
I don’t think that I am any the worse for it. If my virtue 
was impaired or enhanced in any way, the tobacconistic 
sugar tit played no discernible part in it. 

If I have not placed myself beyond the pale of decent 
radical society, may I suggest that we proceed with the 
basic problems of war and peace, justice and tyranny, 
salvation and sin, and let bluenoses find another forum 
in which to excoriate these peccadilloes and idiosyn- 
crasies? 

If I may give this ripely deceased horse one last whack, 
may I inquire what the situation was vis-a-vis the pipe- 


| smoking Indians and the cruel Europeans who appro- 


priated the tobacco plant? Much has been written 
about the peaceful nature of the Powhattan Confederacy 
and other Indian examples of cooperation and justice. 
On the other hand, the Europeans, without sugar tits, 
went in for such costly amusements as the bullfight, bear- 
baiting, crucifixion, keelhauling and international war 
long before they discovered tobacco. I doubt if this 
proves anything about smoking, but surely it proves as 
much as the rather jejune assertions in “Hold Your 
Breath.” 

Now it may turn out to be the case that the way to 
salvation lies only through total abstention from even 
the pettiest vices. But I serve notice here and now that, 
if heaven is to be bereft of the foul fumes of Walnut 
Blend, just bury me out on the lone tobacco plantation 
and let my bones grow yellow. 

With best wishes, 
PIPE ADDICT 
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Dear Editors: 

Your second number of LIBERATION was excellent. 
Congratulations. I have had an exchange of letters with 
Reverend Martin Luther King. It seems to me of enor- 
mous significance that within 7 years after Gandhi's death 
the Gold Coast should have won most of its freedom by 
the use of non-violent resistance; and now 9 years after 
Gandhi's death the method has been taken up and already 
showed power here in America. And I understand that 
the Mau Mau in Kenya are beginning to use it. From 
Buddha to Christ was 500 years. From Christ to Gandhi 
1908 years. The sudden gathering of momentum of the 
method now is like the development of supersonic air- 
craft. All social processes are immensely accelerated. 

This is going to bring entirely different kinds of leaders 
to the fore, people with a real sense of responsibility 
and direction, a knowledge that they can’t get away with 
moral mistakes, 

These next 5 years will see tremendous changes. 

Richard Gregg 





Dear Editors: Cleveland 

I see that 29 tax refusers* made a statement for the 
press. 

I worked for a painting company about 30 months 
as a steady job. About April this year (1956) one day 
the contractor, Mr. S— came over to me and said: 
“Max, I wish that you would quit, I have too much 
trouble with the Internal Revenue collectors.” 

Now what could I do? I asked him: “Did they tell 
you to fire me?” He answered me: “I cannot tell you the 
exact words, but something like that.” 

Sunday, June 3, 1956 I will be 67 years. I wonder if 
the Internal Revenue collector can stop my Social Se- 
curity money. Once they threatened me that they will 
stop it. Do you know of any case like that? 

Max Sandin 
P. S. Am not working now. 
*Mr. Sandin, a World War I objector, refuses to pay 
income taxes because of their use for war purposes. 





Dear Editors: 

When I read of Mr. Stevenson’s “moderation”, and 
Reverend King’s analysis of the liberal dilemma in his 
article in April’s LIBERATION, I think of a few apt quo- 
tations from the late French poet-philosopher Charles 


Peguy. 

He who does not bellow the truth when 
he knows the truth makes himself the 
accomplice of liars and forgers. 

One must always tell what one sees. 

Above all, which is more difficult, one 
must always see what one sees. 

The worst of partialities is to withhold 
oneself, the wost ignorance is not to act, 
the worst lie is to steal away. 

Larry Atkins 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS BY OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


for Summer Reading 


Michael Amrine—Secret (Houghton) 

Claire Huchet Bishop—All ThingsCommon 
(Harper); Big Loop (Viking) (for 
children ) 

Vera Brittain—Lady into Woman—A His- 
tory of Women from Victoria to 


Elizabeth II (Macmillan) 

Dorothy Day—The Long Loneliness (Har- 
per) 

Waldo Frank—Not Heaven (Hermitage) 

Homer Jack (edt.)—The Gandhi Reader: 
A Source Book of His Life and Writ- 


ings (University of Indiana) 


Sidney Lens—The World in Revolution 
(Praeger) 


Norman Mailer—The Deer Park (Putnam) 


Milton Mayer—They Thought They Were 
Free (University of Chicago) 


Helen Mears—First Book of Japan (Watts) 


Lewis Mumford—The Human Prospect 
(Beacon) 






































Kenneth Patchen—Famous Boating Party 
and Other Poems in Prose (New 
Directions); Glory Never Guesses 
(Gotham) 


Kenneth Rexroth (edt.)—100 Japanes 


Poems (New Directions) | 


Reginald Reynolds—Cairo to Capetown 
(Doubleday) 


Mulford Sibley—Conscription of Con- 


science (Cornell University) 


Pitirim Sorokin—Ways and Power of Love 
(Beacon) ; Altruistic Love (Beacon) 


George Woodcock—Anarchist Prince: A 
Biographical Study of Kropotkin 
(British Boek Center) 
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